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FOREIGN NEWS 

IN CHABGE OF 

LAVINIA L. DOCK 



ORGANIZATION NOTES AND CURRENT EVENTS 

We welcome the news of a newly founded club of nurses in Dublin. Our 
special correspondent wrote us of it, also Miss Huxley, matron of St. Patrick 
Dun's Hospital, in Dublin, who promises us some later items regarding it. 

The editor is in receipt of a cordial letter from the secretary of the new 
association in Holland which we have mentioned before. It will exchange jour- 
nals with us, and we believe that in its members we have found friends. We 
hope to see some of them at the Buffalo Congress. 

Extremely interesting and important are the newest developments in 
organization in England, as noted below by our English correspondent. 



LETTERS 



FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT 

Dear Editor: Since my last letter I have received the two numbers of The 
American Journal op Nursing, and must tell you how much pleasure their 
perusal has given me. Most of all, I am glad to find that, like our own Nursing 
Record, it rings true on the subject of State registration, and, as I have learned 
to believe that American nurses, when they desire a thing, generally manage 
to obtain it, I shall watch with the greatest interest your progress towards 
the attainment of this measure, of vital interest to nurses the world over, for 
it means no less than their professional enfranchisement. 

STATE REGISTRATION. 

The friends of State registration here were delighted that Miss Louisa 
Stevenson, a member of the Board of Management of the Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary and a vice-president of our National Council of Women, endorsed it 
in an able paper on " The Work of Women on Hospital Boards," which she 
read at the recent conference of the National Council of Women at Brighton. 

Miss Stevenson does not express her adhesion to any scheme until she has 
given it her careful consideration, and, as her judgment is much respected, 
her publicly expressed conviction on this subject is very encouraging. She 
said : " Nurses, however well trained, however efficient physically, mentally, 
and morally, will never obtain either the position or the pay to which the best 
are entitled until the public has the means of differentiating between the good 
and the bad, between those claiming high pay and those claiming lower, by 
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some other means than pleasant or painful experience, as the case may be, in 
time of sickness or distress. 

"After much consideration, I have come to the conclusion that the remedy 
for the present unsatisfactory state of things will be found in a comprehensive 
system of State registration for nurses. This in the interests of the State, 
the general public, hospitals and private patients, and of the nurses themselves. 

" To formulate such a system will require the help of the very best of those 
women who have knowledge and experience in nursing matters. It must, as 
I said, be comprehensive, and must not be grown in a mould, but be planted 
like a tree and allowed to develop in the sunshine of good mental and moral 
influences. 

" Examination for admission to such register should be ' pass,' not com- 
petitive, and should be intrusted to some extent to nurses of position and 
experience. 

" Pending registration, every hospital certificate should set forth the dura- 
tion of each branch of the training given, so that employers may be able to 
judge if a nurse has had the experience qualifying her to take the care of any 
special case." 

A second question discussed at the Brighton Conference of importance to 
the nurses of all nations was brought forward in the following resolution by 
the Countess of Aberdeen: 

REPRESENTATION ON THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OP WOMEN. 

" That it is desirable that National Councils be accorded a larger representa- 
tion upon the International Council at its business meetings, and that an ex- 
pression of the opinion of this council upon the subject be sent to the presi- 
dent of the International Council, in order that it may be placed upon the 
agenda of the Quinquennial Council meeting in 1904." 

Mrs. Bedford Fenwick supported the resolution and considered it eminently 
desirable that there should be much greater facilities for the expert representa- 
tion of the various classes of women workers in the International Council. It 
was not possible that only three delegates could efficiently voice the needs 
and aspirations of great bodies of professional and industrial workers, and 
speaking as a trained nurse she must confess that deeply as she respected the 
three British delegates who took part in the last Quinquennial, she could not 
feel they were qualified to deal with nursing questions had these arisen. 

There is no doubt of the need of increased representation of National Coun- 
cils in the International. The United States, for instance, at the Berlin meet- 
ing in 1904, will be entitled to three delegates only. All the various branches 
of work in which women are engaged, — political, philanthropic, professional, 
and industrial, — cannot thus be adequately represented, as they should be. 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OP NURSES. 

The Matrons' Council has given much time and thought during the past 
six months to the best plan of organization for the National Council of 
Nurses. The Executive Committee, after careful study, sent in a report to 
the council which may be" summed up as follows : 

"It being felt to be important that the matrons (representing the superin- 
tendents of this country) should be adequately yet not unduly represented, 
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it was proposed that an Association of Societies of Certificated Nurses be first 
formed under some suitable inclusive title, and that this society, when formed, 
should affiliate with the matrons to form a National Council of Nurses, in 
which these self-governing societies would be represented by delegates." This 
report was favorably considered by the matrons at their November meeting, 
and steps were taken to carry out its provisions. 

A constitution for " The National League of Certificated Nurses of Great 
Britain and Ireland" is, consequently, now under revision, its objects being 
set forth as follows : " To establish and maintain a code of ethics ; to elevate 
the standard of nursing education; to promote the usefulness and honour, the 
financial and other interests of the nursing profession." 

The qualifications for membership are as follows : 

'Associations of nurses having the following qualifications will be eligible 
for affiliation with the National League: 

" 1. Associations composed of graduates of schools of nursing connected 
with general hospitals of not less than fifty beds, giving three years' full train- 
ing in the wards of the hospital, and certification after examination. 

" 2. Associations, composed of graduates of schools of nursing connected 
with Poor Law infirmaries of not less than two hundred beds, giving three 
years' full training in the wards of the infirmary, and certification after exam- 
ination, and whose training-schools are recognized by the Local Government 
Board. 

" 3. Professional associations of nurses formed for the benefit of nurses, 
the members of which hold the qualifications of training as defined above." 

The growth of the National League will probably be slow, but its pro- 
moters will be satisfied if it unites those nurses who value professional freedom 
and who realize that with organization comes responsibility. 



THE HOSPITAL COMMISSION. 

Much interest has been taken in the Royal Commission on South African 
Military Hospitals and in the evidence of Mrs. Richard Chamberlain, who, 
after working at the Cape for ten months, brought a very serious indictment 
against the Army Medical Department. 

Her chief points were its general state of disorganization, want of method 
in classifying patients, lack of appliances and of adequate nursing arrange- 
ments, wasteful housekeeping owing to lack of supervision, defective sanitary 
arrangements, culpable carelessness in the treatment of lunatics, and the fact 
that army doctors removed from hospitals for drunkenness were sent home in 
charge of invalids on transports. 

Mrs. Chamberlain's chief complaint was against the present system of 
military hospitals, from which these evils in her opinion arose. Being in no 
way bound to secrecy by the bonds of official etiquette, she was able to speak 
quite frankly. Her evidence, which was wonderfully lucid, is a curious contrast 
to the silence maintained by the Army Nursing Service Reserve, and to the 
approval of present conditions expressed by members of the R. A. Medical 
Corps. 

Distressing as are all these exposures, one may hope that the complete 
reorganization of the Army Medical Department and of the Nursing Service 
and Reserve will be the result. The new Secretary of State for War, the Rt. 
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Hon. St. John Boderick, has the chance of a lifetime in his present opportunity 
to provide for the empire's soldiers the best medical treatment and nursing 
care, which a grateful nation is eager to supply. 

Yours cordially, 

Union Jack. 

[The story of the recent action of St. Thomas's Hospital, London, in re- 
vising and raising its requirements is held over until the next number. — Ed.] 



FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ITALY 

OSPEDALE CLINICO, NAPLES, ITALY. 

. . . Have I told you how I started my school with three nurses, one of 
whom soon left, and the other two were so well satisfied with themselves that 
they sailed through their ward work superciliously, and listened to my theo- 
retical lessons with a scarcely veiled smile of pity at the idea of my taking 
so seriously what appeared to them to be elementary knowledge? 

I had not at that time an official position, which made my humiliations all 
the harder to bear. The revolution took place during my summer holiday, . . . 
and a new set of doctors was elected, who knew me and upheld my authority. 
I was now officially accepted as head nurse of— nobody exactly knew what; 
my position grew of itself, and I have crept up by slow degrees, gaining or 
losing ground according as I have won or lost the innumerable little battles 
which I fight every day. . . . My subordinates are the cross of my life, although 
we are excellent friends, because they do not and never will understand so much 
as the elements of discipline. . . . 

When I returned to Naples in September I found that the Princess S , 

the president of the Committee for the Promotion of a Training-School for 
Nurses, had been busy all the summer publishing articles and getting up 
subscriptions; the result was that there were fourteen new pupils waiting for 
me besides the three who had begun in June. Of all these, ten have just passed 
their junior exams. Lest I be accused of deliberately departing in my system 
from the time-honored methods of Alma Mater, let me protest that to make 
any way at all I must insert the thin edge of the wedge and not the thick 
one. Any other course would most assuredly end in my offending irrevocably 
the customs and prejudices of the country. 

After much discussion among themselves, my suggestions being waived 
aside, the staff made out a programme of theoretical work. It was decided 
that there should be an hour's lecture given daily to the nurses by the physi- 
cians, the first-year subjects being anatomy, physiology, hygiene, surgical and 
medical pathology; the second-year subjects, gynaecology and obstetrics, dis- 
eases of children, first aid to the injured, diseases of the eye and ear, and 
dietetics. 

On discussing the position of my pupils (Blue Cross nurses) in the hospital, 
I could not obtain the dismissal of a single one of the existing " servant-nurses." 
The result is that my pupils' ward work has never been anything but voluntary, 
for if they do not do up tne patients, there is always some one else to do it for 
them. . . . 

My pupils come on duty at eight a.m., coming in from their homes, where- 
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ever they are. They do ward work and make rounds with the physicians and 
surgeons until eleven, when the lecture is due. When this is over I go over 
the lecture notes of the day before with them, explaining the difficult passages. 
We then return to the wards, and between two and three p.m. the pupils leave 
the wards and return to their homes. . . . 

(To be continued.) 

[Miss Baxter, whose account of pioneer work in training pupils of the 
educated class in hospital work in Italy we hope to give in successive numbers, 
is a Johns Hopkins graduate, an Englishwoman whose life has been mainly 
spent in Italy. — Ed.] 



A FEW WORDS FROM JAPAN 

Visitors at the New York Hospital a year or two ago could not but be 
attracted by the charming little Japanese lady, Miss Shidzu Namse, who was 
studying nursing there. Even her colleagues were astonished at the firmness 
and breadth of character displayed by this delicate little Oriental as head 
nurse of a ward. She is now in hospital work at home, and promises us some 
account of her work. At present Miss Sutliffe kindly sends us the following 
extracts from a letter: 

"Kobe, Japan. 

" . . . ' Byoru' means hospital and ' Daigaku' university. This hospital was 
built since I left home for America. It is going to be the largest in Japan, 
although there are only two wards furnished just now, each for forty patients, 
the large ward having four single rooms for serious cases. There are thirty-six 
nurses now on eight hours' duty, two night nurses in each ward. We have very 
nice operating-rooms for big operations and one for minor cases and outside 
patients. In each operating-room there are three nurses. They are kept very 
busy. I go around to see the nurses work, look after the cleanliness of the 
wards, and teach classes bandaging three times a week and general nursing three 
hours a week. . . . 

" Shidzu." 






